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Introduction 


Each year, more than 55,000 students graduate from the public high schools run by the New 
York City Department of Education (DOE); 58,000 did so in school year 2019-20. In percent- 
age terms, the city’s cohort graduation rate—that is, the percentage of entering ninth-graders 
who graduated within four years—has increased steadily from the early 2000s and now stands 
at 78.8% (FIGURE 1). In 2000, the graduation rate was 49.9%, about the same level it had been 
when it was first computed in the mid-1980s. 
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Source: NYC Dept. of Education, “New York City Graduation Rates, Class of 2020 (2016 Cohort)” 
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The meaning, or value, of a high school diploma has been debated during the two decades that 
the city’s graduation rate increased. The New York State Board of Regents regulates the state’s 
graduation requirements, and all New York City students must meet them before they can be 
issued a diploma.* Those requirements have changed over the years, nominally in the direction 
of making them more difficult to meet, toward a goal of equating the diploma with college read- 
iness. In recent years, the Regents have scaled back on that aspiration.” Anecdotes have emerged 
in the press suggesting that teachers have been coerced into giving passing grades to students 
who have not really earned them. Other reports have questioned whether the Regents exams 
and their grading criteria have remained as stringent as they once were.* 


However, questions about the legitimacy of a diploma mask a more fundamental question. Should 
a high school diploma, of any type, signify college readiness? More generally, is enrollment in 
an academic course of study in college the only appropriate goal for high school graduates? 


This paper will consider these fundamental questions by examining the academic standing of 
NYC DOE high school graduates (that is, district public schools, not private or public charter 
high schools) who enter associate’s degree programs in the City University of New York (cuny), 
as well as the measurable outcomes, retention, and graduation rates of its colleges. It is based 
on publicly available aggregate data maintained by the city’s Doz and cuny’s Office of Institu- 
tional Research.* The paper is purely descriptive and describes general trends. 


High School Outcomes in NYC 


New York State awards three types of diplomas. The 77.3% of Nyc students who entered high 
school in 2015 and received a diploma four years later included students who earned: 


e A Regents diploma with the advanced designation (21.2%), indicating that they had passed 
nine state Regents exams in specific subject areas 


e A Regents diploma without the advanced designation (49.1%), indicating that they passed 
five exams 


e A local diploma (7.0%), indicating attainment of a score of 55 on five exams (passing these 
exams requires a score of 65) 


Of the students who had not obtained a diploma four years after entering high school in 2015, 
most had either dropped out (7.8%) or were still enrolled (13.5%).° 


NYC DOE also calculates a college-readiness index for each of its high schools, defined as “the 
percentage of students in the school’s four-year cohort who, by the August after their fourth 
year in high school, graduated with a Local Diploma or higher and met cuny’s standards for 
college readiness in English and mathematics.” Aggregating those data from 2018-19 indicates 
that 62.5% of the students who graduated that year were deemed college-ready.® 


An earlier paper of mine published by the Manhattan Institute demonstrated that the city’s high 
school outcomes varied greatly across its 419 district high schools, and that variation tracked 
the academic profile of students before they entered high school. The city’s high schools differ 
in terms of the preparation of the students who enter them in ninth grade. Those schools that 
admit the highest-achieving eighth-graders had high school graduation rates averaging better 


FIGURE 2 


High School Outcomes Reflect the Admission Profiles of Incoming Students 
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than 90% and college-readiness index scores in the 90s as well. At the other end, schools 
in the bottom tiers had graduation rates averaging in the mid-7os and college-readiness 
index scores in the 33%-44% range (FIGURE 2).° 


Admission Profile 


High School Outcomes 


Postsecondary Enrollment—6 Months 


Avg. Grade 8 Economic Avg.Com- 4-Year NY NY 

Combined % Special Needs bined SAT College 4-Year HS CUNY CUNY Out-of-State State 
Group Scores:E+M_ Ed. Index Score Readiness Graduation 2-Year 4-Year State Private Public 
1A- SHSAT 
Schools 8.4 1.3% 45.6% 1429 98.7% 98.7% 0.9% 21.3% 23.7% 22.2% 22.8% 
1 7.3 11.8% 53.4% 1178 89.1% 95.7% 9.8% 30.5% 12.6% 14.0% 15.7% 
2 6.2 17.1% 62.4% 1053 72.1% 89.3% 16.0% 29.7% 56% 9.5% 11.6% 
3 5.6 17.0% 74.7% 974 57.5% 81.4% 17.7% 253% 36% 61% 9.1% 
4 5.2 19.8% 79.1% 911 43.9% 76.4% 17.8% 185% 27% 53% 86% 
5 4.6 20.9% 87.8% 861 33.0% 71.1% 16.6% 12.1% 19% 58% 81% 


Source: Ray Domanico, “New York City’s Specialization High Schools: Not the Only Game in Town,” Manhattan Institute, Apr. 30, 2019 


Note: NYC high schools were ranked by the author, based on the combined eighth-grade English Language Arts and 
Mathematics (E+M) scores of their incoming students. The SHSAT (Specialized High Schools Admissions Test) schools 
were treated as a separate group. The five other groups contain approximately the same number of students. 


As this current report examines post-high school experiences, it is important to keep in mind 
that whatever strengths and weaknesses the city’s high school graduates have as they exit high 
school seem to be more or less predictable from their middle-school performance. To the extent 
that corrective action is necessary, it may be required at both the high school and college levels. 


How Many Graduates Enter the City 
University? 


NYC DOE does follow-up surveys on its graduates six and 18 months after graduation.’® For the 
graduates of 2018-19, 23.9% of graduates were enrolled in cuNny’s two-year college programs 
six months after high school graduation (FIGURE 3); 21.9% were in CUNY’s four-year programs. 
These survey results suggest that graduates of the city’s district high schools made up 73% of 
the total number of first-time freshmen in cuNy’s bachelor’s degree programs in 2019 and 59% 
of the first-time freshmen in associate's degree programs.”* Other public colleges in New York 
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State enrolled 13.6% of the city’s graduates while private colleges within the state enrolled 11.4%. 
Approximately 7.7% of the graduates were enrolled in colleges outside the state. A little over 19% 
were not located in any post-high school education or training settings. 


FIGURE 3 


Postsecondary Enrollment of 2019 High School Graduates, Six Months Later 


Percentage of 2019 NYC 
High School Graduates 


CUNY Two-Year College 23.9% 
CUNY Four-Year College 21.9% 
New York State Public College 13.6% 
New York State Private College 11.4% 
Out-of-State College 7.7% 
Other Postsecondary Institution 1.7% 
Public Service Program 0.2% 
Vocational Program 0.2% 
Other or Unknown 19.3% 


Source: NYC DOE, “2018-19 School Quality Report for High Schools” 


A Snapshot of the City University of 
New York 


The cuNy system today operates seven senior colleges, which offer bachelor’s degrees. Seven 
community colleges offer associate’s degrees. Three comprehensive colleges—the College of 
Staten Island, Medgar Evers, and nyc Technical College—offer both bachelor’s and associate's 
degrees. cuny prides itself on not only being the largest public university system in the coun- 
try but also for placing six senior colleges and six community colleges “among the top 10 four- 
year and two-year colleges nationwide with the greatest success in lifting low-income students 
into the middle class,’ according to a Brookings report that replicated the results of an earlier 
study by noted economist Raj Chetty.’? 


These findings represent a huge turnaround from 22 years ago, when a mayoral task force headed 
by former Yale president Benno Schmidt labeled cuny “an institution adrift”"3 The task force 
criticized the loose academic standards at cuny and urged that the system institute meaning- 
ful admissions standards in its three types of colleges: “selective senior colleges” with high stan- 
dards; “more broadly available senior colleges” with admissions standards assuring that students 
are capable of college-level work; and community colleges with open admissions for students 
with the basic skills needed for academic and professional success. 


Over the next few years, the guidance to install admissions standards was followed, though per- 
haps not with the clear demarcation between selective and more broadly available senior col- 
leges. Today’s tiered system of admissions can be seen in FIGURE 4. 
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FIGURE 4 


Grade-Point Averages of High School Students Admitted to CUNY, 2020 


General Admission 


SEEK/ College Discovery 


Four-Year Colleges High School GPA? High School GPA® 
Baruch College 90.8 87.3 
Brooklyn College 89.0 81.8 
City College of New York 89.8 85.3 
Sophie Davis Biomedical Education Program / | 95.0 = 
CUNY Med 
College of Staten Island 88.4 77.2 
Hunter College 90.9 90.5 
John Jay College of Criminal Justice 88.3 82.6 
Lehman College 88.4 83.0 
Macaulay Honors College 94.7 -_ 
Medgar Evers College 79.3 79.0 
New York City College of Technology? 81.7 76.4 
Queens College 89.2 85.6 
York College 85.9 79.0 
General Admission SEEK/ College Discovery 
Community Colleges High School GPA? High School GPA® 
Borough of Manhattan Community College 78.5 73.0 
Bronx Community College 77.5 73.1 
Guttman Community College* 77.0 - 
Hostos Community College 76.8 72.9 
Kingsborough Community College 77.9 72.5 
LaGuardia Community College 17.7 73.1 
Queensborough Community College 78.2 73.2 


* Includes applicants admitted to the Macaulay Honors College and local honors programs 
» Available to New York residents only 
© Based on the first step of a three-step admissions process 


“Based on students admitted to both associate’s and bachelor’s degree programs 


Source: CUNY, Academic Profiles, “CUNY Four-Year College Admission Profile: Freshman Fall 2020” 
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In addition to the Macaulay Honors College, founded in 2001, and the specialized 
undergraduate biomedical program at the Medical School, five of the older senior colleges— 
Hunter, Baruch, Brooklyn, Queens, and City—admit a student body with average high 
school GPAs of 89 or above, except for lower-achieving students admitted through the 
SEEK or College Discovery programs. The remaining four-year colleges generally admit 
student bodies with average scores between 79.3 and 88.4. The community colleges 

all admit student bodies with average high school grades in the 76.8-78.5 range. 


Special Programs: College Discovery, 
SEEK, and ASAP 


CUNY operates a number of programs designed to assist students from groups that have been 
traditionally underrepresented in higher education. College Discovery “provides comprehen- 
sive academic, financial, and social supports to assist capable students who otherwise might 
not be able to attend college due to their educational and financial circumstances.” The Search 
for Education, Elevation and Knowledge (sEEK) is a similar program operating at the senior 
and comprehensive colleges.‘* The Accelerated Study in Associate Programs (AsAP) has shown 
particularly promising results.* A rigorous evaluation conducted over seven cohorts of enter- 
ing students found three-year graduation rates of Asap students to be more than twice that of 
students in the comparison group. ASAP provides intensive counseling and requires its partic- 
ipants to meet regular benchmarks in terms of attendance and course completion to remain in 
the program and to receive “financial resources (tuition waivers for students in receipt of finan- 
cial aid with a gap need, textbook assistance, and New York City Transit Metro Cards), and 
structured pathways to support academic momentum (full-time enrollment, block scheduled 
first-year courses, immediate and continuous enrollment in developmental education, winter 
and summer course-taking).”"® 


CUNY Outcomes: Retention and 
Graduation Rates 


Graduation rates within cuny are slightly below the national average. The latest report from 
the National Student Clearinghouse indicates an overall six-year graduation rate, across two- 
and four-year colleges combined, of 60.1% for the cohort that entered college in 2014.’” The rate 
for four-year public universities was 67.4% nationwide, compared with 60.4% for cuNyY’s bacca- 
laureate programs. For cuNy’s associate programs, the attainment of associate's degrees tends 
to peak four years after initial enrollment. For the cohort that entered these programs in 2015, 
the four-year rate was 25.7%. For an earlier cohort that entered college in 2009, the four-year 
rate was 18.5%, but the 10-year rate was lower—17.3%—as students became reclassified as bach- 
elor’s degree recipients. Overall, after 10 years, 21.3% of students who started in associate pro- 
grams earned a bachelor’s degree, for a total degree completion rate of 38.6% (FIGURE 5). The 
national completion rate after four years for two-year programs stands at 42.1%. 
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FIGURE 5 


CUNY Systemwide Retention and Graduate Rates: Full-Time Students at Entry 


Long-Term 
Outcomes 
At Standard Sequence (Four Years for a BA, Two Years for an Associate’s Degree) and One and Two Years 
Longer 10 Years After Entry 
4 Years 6 Years 2009 Cohort 10 
Entering Cohort Number Later 5 Years Later | Later Years Later 
Students First Entering Baccalaureate Pro- 
grams-Fall 2013 11,812 12,225 
Percentage Still Enrolled 43.3% 15.9% 8.0% 1.7% 
Percentage Earning an Associate’s Degree 1.9% 2.3% 2.3% 2.7% 
Percentage Earning a Bachelor’s Degree 27.3% 52.6% 60.4% 62.1.% 
Total: Bachelor’s or Associate’s Degree 29.2% 54.9% 62.7% 64.87% 
2 Years 4 Years 2009 Cohort 10 
Number Later 3 Years Later | Later Years Later 


Students First Entering Associate Programs— 


Fall 2015 21,795 21,793 
Percentage Still Enrolled 45.9% 25.6% 15.9% 2.4% 

Percentage Earning an Associate’s Degree 7.7% 22.2% 25.7% 17.3% 
Percentage Earning a Bachelor’s Degree 0.1% 3.8% 21.3% 
Total: Bachelor’s or Associate’s Degree 7.7% 22.3% 29.6% 38.6% 


Source: CUNY, “Institution Retention and Graduation Rates of Full-Time First-Time Freshmen in Associate 
Programs by Year of Entry: Total University”; “Institution Retention and Graduation Rates of Full- 
Time First-Time Freshmen in Baccalaureate Programs by Year of Entry: Total University” 


Enrollment Patterns in Associate and 
Certificate Programs in CUNY 


With only about a quarter of the students who enter cuNy’s associate's degree programs earn- 
ing an associate's degree within four years, and 38.6% earning either an associate's or a bache- 
lor’s degree within 10 years, it is worth reviewing the areas of study that the students in these 
colleges are pursuing. We know that these students enter college, on average, as high school 
graduates with grades in the 7os. 


cuny Offers three associate's degrees, defined by the College Atlas as follows: “The Associate of 
Applied Science (AAs) is designed for students who intend to enter the workforce immediately 
following graduation from their program. Alternatively, the Associate of Arts (AA) and Associ- 
ate of Science (AS) Degrees are designed primarily as transfer degrees.”"® AA and AS degrees are 


FIGURE 6 
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designed to prepare students for entry into a bachelor’s program upon completion of community 
college. Certificate programs focus on a single vocational area of study and do not necessarily 
require two full years of study. They are meant to prepare students for entry into the workforce. 


Fewer than a quarter of CUNY’s associate's degree students are enrolled in either the terminal 
AAS degree or a certificate program. Two colleges, Hostos (42.8%) and Nyc College of Tech- 
nology (68.9%), stand out for having higher percentages of their students in AAS programs. 
More than three-quarters of the students in cUNY’s associate’s degree programs are in programs 
designed to prepare them for entry into bachelor’s programs after attainment of their associ- 
ate’s degree (FIGURE 6). 


Fall 2019 College Enrollment by Degree Sought 


Associate 

Associate of of Applied Associate of Certificate Number of 

Arts (AA) Science (AAS) Science (AS) Program Students 
Borough of Manhattan 
Community College 55.4% 13.9% 30.6% 0.1% 21,653 
Bronx Community College 45.3% 26.2% 27.5% 1.1% 8,912 
College of Staten Island 47.6% 36.5% 15.9% 0.0% 4,508 
Guttman Community College 87.8% 12.2% 0.0% 0.0% 1,012 
Hostos Community College 36.5% 42.8% 20.0% 0.7% 6,289 
Kingsborough Community College | 44.1% 11.4% 44.4% 0.1% 9,755 
LaGuardia Community College 27.6% 16.9% 52.7% 2.7% 13,097 
Medgar Evers College 48.9% 7.7% 43.1% 0.3% 1,938 
NYC College of Technology 12.6% 68.9% 18.5% 0.0% 6,453 


Queensborough Community College | 33.3% 


Grand Total 


17.9% 48.6% 0.2% 12,458 
40.9% 23.2% 35.3% 0.7% 86,075 


Source: Author’s calculations compiled from data in CUNY Academic Programs Inventory 


Forty-two percent of cuNyY’s associate students are enrolled in liberal arts or science programs, 
and virtually all of them are enrolled in AA or AS degree programs (FIGURE 7). Almost 38% 
of the students enrolled in aas programs are studying health or human services; an additional 
23.7% are in accounting or business programs. Over 40% of aas students studying accounting 
or business were enrolled at the Borough of Manhattan Community College, as were 22.7% of 
AAS students in computer/tech studies. The 62.9% of AAs students in engineering or engineer- 
ing tech were from New York City Technical College. 
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FIGURE 7 


Enrollment by Content Area and Degree, Fall 2019 


Enrolled 
Area/Degree September 2019 Percent of Total 
Accounting and Business 12,090 14.0% 
Associate of Arts 914 
Associate of Applied Science 4,838 
Associate of Science 6,285 
Certificate 53 
Computer/Tech 6,595 7.7% 
Associate of Arts 3,048 
Associate of Applied Science 3,533 
Certificate 14 
Education 2,844 3.3% 
Associate of Arts 1,068 
Associate of Applied Science 494 
Associate of Science 1,271 
Certificate 11 
Engineering/Engineering Tech 3,858 4.5% 
Associate of Applied Science 1,852 
Associate of Science 1,979 
Certificate 27 
Graphics/Design/Art 3,589 4.2% 
Associate of Applied Science 1,977 
Associate of Science 1,604 
Certificate 8 
Health/Human Services 13,042 15.2% 
Associate of Arts 508 
Associate of Applied Science 7,686 
Associate of Science 4,389 
Certificate 459 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 36,404 42.3% 
Associate of Arts 27,815 
Associate of Applied Science 56 
Associate of Science 8,533 
Police/Law Enforcement 7,653 8.9% 
Associate of Arts 4,870 
Associate of Science 2,783 
Grand Total 86,075 100% 


Source: Author’s calculations compiled from data in CUNY Academic Programs Inventory 
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Degree attainment tracks enrollment patterns (FIGURE 8). Forty-four percent of the degrees 
conferred in the associate programs in June 2019 were AA degrees, compared with the 40.9% 
of all students enrolled in AA degree programs. Aas degree programs accounted for 33.5% of 
graduates and 35.3% of enrollment. The AS programs comprised 21.6% of graduates and 23.2% 
of enrollment. Fewer than 100 students earned certificates in 2019. 


FIGURE 8 


Degrees Conferred: June 2019 


Associate 
Associate of Applied Associate of | Certificate Grand 
College of Arts (AA) | Science (AAS) Science (AS) | Program Total 
Borough of Manhattan Community College | 2,591 555 1,096 3 4,245 
Bronx Community College 834 367 506 15 1,722 
College of Staten Island 646 204 41 891 
Guttman Community College 205 16 221 
Hostos Community College 658 368 229 13 1,268 
Kingsborough Community College 327 977 1 2,485 
LaGuardia Community College 539 1,797 40 3,414 
Medgar Evers College 50 369 11 657 
NYC College of Technology 1,192 136 4 1,411 
Queensborough Community College 448 1,134 10 2,471 
Grand Total 4,230 6,370 97 18,977 
22.3% 33.6% 0.5% 100.0% 
Associate 
Associate of Applied Associate of | Certificate Grand 
Program Area of Arts (AA) | Science (AAS) Science (AS) | Program Total 
Accounting/Business 420 995 1,868 8 3,291 17.5% 
Computer/Tech 675 473 2 1,150 6.1% 
Education 203 137 320 1 661 3.5% 
Engineering/ Engineering Tech 446 256 10 712 3.8% 
Graphics/ Design/Art 375 253 1 629 3.3% 
Health/Human Services 156 1,425 999 75 2,655 14.1% 
Liberal Arts Sciences 6,463 13 1,553 8,029 42.7% 
Police/Law Enforcement 1,095 563 1,658 8.8% 
Grand Total 8,337 4,066 6,285 97 18,785 100.0% 
44.4% 21.6% 33.5% 0.5% 100.0% 


Source: CUNY, Certificate and Associate Degrees Granted by College, 2018-19 
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A greater percentage of cUNY’s associate's degree recipients report that they were employed in an 
area unrelated to their program of study (35.1%) than reported that their job was directly (13.2%) 
or slightly (15.4%) related to their program of study six months after graduation (FIGURE 9). 
Almost a quarter of the graduates (23.6%) reported that they were unemployed though seeking 
employment, and 49.3% reported that they were employed full-time. Of those employed, their 
most common placements were in office and administrative support, health care, education, and 
food preparation, serving, and hospitality. The reported salaries of graduates were generally low, 
with only 39.7% reporting salaries at or above $30,000 per year. Generally, graduates felt good 
about their cuny education, with 50.8% reporting that they felt well prepared or adequately 
prepared for their job, while 11.7% reported feeling poorly prepared or very poorly prepared. 


FIGURE 9 


Survey of Certification and Associate Graduates, 2018-19: Six Months After Graduation 


Comprehensive Community 

Colleges Colleges Total CUNY 
Employment Status 
Employed in a job directly related to the program of study 18.9% 13.2% 13.9% 
Employed in a job slightly related to the program of study | 17.5% 15.4% 15.7% 
Employed in a job not related to the program of study 32.8% 35.1% 34.8% 
Entered the military 0.3% 0.7% 0.7% 
Unemployed but not seeking employment 8.0% 12.0% 11.6% 
Unemployed and seeking employment 22.5% 23.6% 23.4% 
Of those employed full-time (85 or more hours per week) 45.3% 49.8% 49.3% 
Of those employed part-time (less than 35 hours per week) 54.7% 50.2% 50.7% 
Pursued additional education or training 74.6% 74.1% 74.1% 
Did not pursue additional education or training 25.4% 25.9% 25.9% 
Location 
Employed in one of NYC’s five boroughs 93.1% 90.5% 90.8% 
Sector 
Private business or company 55.5% 55.4% 55.4% 
Public sector 32.3% 26.7% 27.5% 
Private nonprofit 11.4% 12.4% 12.3% 
Self-employed 0.9% 5.4% 4.8% 
Industry 
Office and Administrative Support 12.1% 16.9% 16.2% 
Sales and Real Estate 7.1% 7.7% 7.6% 
Food Preparation, Serving, and Hospitality 7.6% 10.0% 9.7% 
Service and Personal-Care Industries 2.7% 3.0% 3.0% 
Nursing 5.8% 4.8% 4.9% 
Health-Care Industry 12.9% 9.9% 10.3% 
Business, Finance, and Management 4.9% 3.3% 3.5% 
Transportation, Material Moving, and Operative 1.3% 1.9% 1.9% 
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Installation, Repair, and Building Maintenance 0.9% 0.8% 0.8% 
Construction and Trades 1.8% 0.7% 0.9% 
Computers and Information Technology 7.1% 2.9% 3.5% 
Protective Services 3.6% 2.9% 3.0% 
Arts, Design, and Media 1.3% 1.6% 1.6% 
Education 10.3% 12.7% 12.4% 
Community and Social Services 2.7% 3.7% 3.5% 
Legal Occupations 0.4% 1.6% 1.4% 
Architecture and Engineering 2.7% 0.3% 0.6% 
Research—Life, Physical, and Social Sciences 0.4% 0.3% 0.3% 
Other 14.3% 15.0% 14.9% 
Feeling About CUNY Preparation 

CUNY education prepared me for this job very well 19.4% 24.8% 24.1% 
CUNY education prepared me for this job well 27.5% 26.6% 26.7% 
CUNY education prepared me for this job adequately 40.3% 37.1% 37.5% 
CUNY education prepared me for this job poorly 6.2% 6.2% 6.2% 
CUNY education prepared me for this job very poorly 6.6% 5.3% 5.5% 
Salary 

Annual salary less than $15,000 36.0% 31.7% 32.3% 
Annual salary $15,000-$29,999 26.2% 28.4% 28.1% 
Annual salary $30,000-$44,999 15.9% 22.0% 21.1% 
Annual salary $45,000-$59,999 9.4% 9.5% 9.6% 
Annual salary $60,000 or more 12.6% 8.4% 9.0% 


Source: Author’s calculations from CUNY, Survey of Certificate and Associate Graduates 
2018-19: Six-Month Postgraduation Experience, List of Tables 


Discussion 


cuny has earned well-deserved praise in recent years for taking students from lower-income 
backgrounds and putting them on the path to financially secure and independent lives. Yet 
college is not the path for everyone. cuNy’s standing in the nationwide assessment of colleges 
promoting social mobility does not negate the fact that many students—ill-prepared for col- 
lege-level work—are still falling through the cracks after pursuing liberal arts degrees. To be 
sure, this is true of many colleges across the country. Nationwide, college completion rates are 
67% for baccalaureate programs (within six years) and 42% for associate programs (within four 
years). CUNY’s completion rates are 60% for baccalaureate programs and about 25% for asso- 
ciate programs, although 38% of these students earn either an associate’s or a bachelor’s degree 
within 10 years after entering college.’ 


To some extent, the lower performance of cUNY seems tied to the high school achievement of the 


city’s high school graduates, who constitute about 73% of cuny’s entering students in bachelor’s 
degree programs and 59% of students entering associate's degree programs. The higher-achieving 
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graduates funnel into the bachelor’s programs, and the associate programs get the less well pre- 
pared. Nevertheless, 42% of the students in cuNy’s associate programs are enrolled in liberal 
arts programs, and an additional 24% are enrolled in other programs designed to prepare them 
for eventual entry into bachelor’s programs; only 23% are enrolled in terminal aas programs. 
Given the low graduation rates of cUNY’s associate’s degree students—25.7%, four years after 
enrolling—it is reasonable to ask if there is a mismatch between the preparation of students 
upon entry to these programs and the program placements that they are taking.”° 


A recent summary report from Brookings Institution's Brown Center emphasizes the impor- 
tance of comprehensive support services for students in community colleges, given the “many 
personal and institutional obstacles they face while trying to persist in school. Challenges arise 
in the form of family responsibilities, health issues, financial shocks, mental health struggles, 
among others.” The primary example of successful support programs cited by the report is 
CUNY’s own ASAP program, which independent evaluators have found to be clearly successful 
in increasing both student retention and graduation rates. Even so, the evidence regarding the 
effectiveness of “billions of dollars” spent nationwide on remedial programs, according to the 
report, is discouraging, and further efforts to eliminate tuition for community college students 
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“is unlikely to substantially increase community college completion rates: 


Writing in The 74, longtime education analyst Bruno Manno describes five locally developed 
programs that seem to be doing a better job of preparing young people for the world of work. 
“They foster opportunity pluralism, creating new options to the ‘bachelor’s degree or bust’ mind- 
set.” Manno describes their common components as having “a sequenced academic curriculum 
... aligned with labor-market needs and a timeline guiding participants through the program; 
formal agreement among multiple participants; introduction to careers and on-site work expe- 
rience; and the involvement of employers, trade associations and local organizations.”** Agree- 
ments among schools, colleges, government agencies, and businesses or trade associations are 
clearly defined in written agreements with assured access to key decision-makers.”# 


Opportunity America, a think tank headed by Tamar Jacoby, issued a report in 2019 that con- 
sidered the changing nature of higher education, with many older students and others pursuing 
their degrees part-time. “Industry Certifications: A Better Bridge from School to Work” noted. 
that “many seek ... shorter, more job-focused credentials.” Given the complexity of predicting 
future labor-market needs in a fast-changing economy, the report emphasizes the importance 
of employers playing a strong role in the certification process. The typical certification process 
led by industry associations “canvasses employers from across the sector to create one or more 
job profiles—detailed lists of the skills workers need, occupation by occupation and job by job. 
The industry group then translates these job profiles, sometimes called ‘skills standards; into 
assessments—sometimes written, sometimes performance-based.” These tests are then reviewed 
by testing specialists and field-tested before being put to use. Importantly, they are reviewed 
and updated regularly. Industry leadership is key: “many certifying bodies cooperate with high 
schools and colleges that offer programs geared to their assessments. But few depend on edu- 
cational institutions. Indeed, most make a point of their independence-”*4 


In 2020, Opportunity America convened a panel of experts to consider reimagining the nation’s 
community colleges as the country rebounds from the Covid-19 pandemic and the world of 
work appears to have changed for the long term.”° The final report of this group called for a 
refocusing of community colleges to strongly accept their role as preparing their students for 
entry to the workforce. They should be “rooted in the local labor market”; embrace the edu- 
cation of “mid-career adults” offering “more classes, credit and noncredit, in the evenings and 
on weekends.” Whenever possible, their programs, the report emphasized, “should be offered 
in partnership with employers who help design the content and stand ready to hire graduates.” 
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These programs need to be judged by their success at job placement: “community college fund- 
ing should be geared more closely to job placement and wages” and engage in “day-to-day” col- 
laboration with employers.?° 


At the high school level, New York State and Nyc have made progress since a 2016 Manhattan 
Institute report noted the then-slow uptake in technical certificate programs in high schools.”” 
Currently, the State Education Department has 74 approved certificate titles in 13 broad areas 
of work.?* Nyc DoE has increased the number of career and technical education programs 
to “301 total programs across 135 NYC high schools [that] are now reaching 64,000 students.””9 


More is needed, particularly at the community college level. In considering ways for Nyc to 
improve the outcomes for those students who begin and end high school lagging behind their 
peers, elected officials and community leaders need to rethink the current emphasis on the 
attainment of a bachelor’s degree. Money can be wisely spent on the existing ASAP program to 
increase college graduation rates, but rethinking the goals of high schools and community col- 
leges is equally important. This effort must not be left to DOE or CUNY; it must involve the city’s 
employers in traditional as well as emerging industries. 
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